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field their office at the royal pleasure and not at ths
will of a party majority in either of the houses of the
legislature. Clarendon, It may be remarked In passing,
was advised In 1661 to give up his office as Lord Chan-
cellor and confine himself to advising Charles II, In
matters of general policy. He declined on the ground
that he would too much resemble Mazarin fwho died
that year), aad he repudiated the Idea of " being first
minister a title so newly translated our of French Into
English that It was not enough understood to be liked,
and every man would detest It for the burden It was
attended with."

After the revolution of I6&S,, when parliamentary
sovereignty superseded royal autocracy, much nearer
approaches to authentic prime ministers can be de-
tected. William III., it is true, kept too firm a hold of
the reins of affairs to allow Somers, or Montagu, or
any other member of the Whig *' Junto," to exercise
any Independent power. Under the weaker and less
Intelligent rule of Anne, however, Godoiphin (particu-
larly 1708-1710) and Harley (1710-1714) secured a hold
over the administration and a control of policy that
clearly foreshadowed the autonomy of the later pre-
miership. Still more evidently in die opening years of
George L*s reign did the position of Stanhope (1717-
1718) and of Sunderland (1718-1720) resemble that of
the later prime ministers. But none of these men pos-
sessed that parliamentary basis of power, that capacity
to appoint and dismiss colleagues, that control of
policy, that disposal of patronage, which we have noted
as the distinctive marks of the premiership. Sir Robert
Walpole, as we have already observed, was the first
Minister to whom the title can be properly applied. To
the study of Ms career we will now address ourselves.